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THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


BY GEORGE A. BARTON, A. M. 





Concluded from page 533. 


But what then is the meaning of ‘ pro- 
claim your Lord’s death till He come?” 
From what we have already said the whole 
of thisexpression has, on the supposition that 
this was the Passover, been sufficiently ex- 
plained except the words ‘* till He come.” 
The Jewish Passover celebrated in His 
remembrance as the great Passover Lamb 
would proclaim His death, but to what 
limit does ‘* till He come’’ carry it? In 
Matt. xvi. 28 Christ says, ‘* There be 
some of them that stand here, which shall 
in no wise taste of death till they see the 
Son of man coming in His kingdom.” 
Mark has inch. ix. 1, instead of “ the Son of 
man coming in His kingdom,’’ ‘till they 
see the kingdom of God come with 
power,’’ and Luke ix. 27 has ‘‘till they 
see the kingdom of God.’’ 

As Carr, Broadus, and many others 
have pointed out, the only event occur- 
ring in the lifetime of ‘‘ some of those 
who stood ’’ there, which answers to the 
language of these passages is the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, when Christianity, so 
often called in the gospels the ‘* kingdom 
of God,’’ succeeded Judaism. Not that 
this is the only ‘‘ coming”’ of the Lord. 
As Meyer has pointed out, Christ and the 
apostles used the words in various meanings. 
1. Referring to that outporing of the Holy 
Spirit which was to take place shortly after 
His departure. John xiv. 18 f, xvi. 16, 
20 ff; Eph. ii. 17. 2. To His coming 
at the destruction of Jerusalem and in the 
triumph of His cause. Matt. xvi. 28; 
xxvi. 64; Mark ix. 1 and Luke ix. 27. 
3. To His coming in the strict eschatolo- 
gical sense,to raise the dead, hold the 
last judgment, &c. John vi. 40, 54; v. 
28, and xiv. 3. In celebrating the Jewish 
Passover it is evident that the command 
could not extend to the coming in the last 
judgment, since Jewish rites expired with 
the Jewish economy at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. It must then refer to the com- 
ing in His kingdom at that time when 
Judaism received its death blow and Chris- 
tianity became thoroughly inaugurated as 
a world conquering religion. If then this 


supper were the passover and Christ’s lan- ° 


guage were to be understood in its natu- 
ral and obvious meaning it could refer to 
nothing but the celebration of the Pass- 
Over once a year until Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed and it was no more legal accord- 
ing to Jewish law to kill the paschal lamb. 

The only other possible meaning to put 
upon the words of Christ arises from the 
family idea. The disciples lived together 
with Christ as a family. If they were eat- 





ing the Passover together then, they were 
eating as a family. It is possible that the 
disciples did not catch the notion of the 
Passover as referring to Christ,and thought 
only of the family relationship, and if 
this were not the Passover they could 
think of nothing but the family relation- 
ship. The command would then be in 
their thought, as often as ye eat together 
as brethren of one household, do it in re- 
membrance of Me. It is possible to find 
in His words such a meaning. Then ‘ till 
He come ’’ might refer to the coming to 
judgment yet to be; but in that case the 
command cannot refer to the breaking of 
bread at stated periods in church, but as 
often as Christians of the same family sit 
down together to eat and drink they do it 
in remembrance of Christ. How different 
this is from the practice of most of our 
modern Christians. 

It seems probable that such an under- 
standing of Christ’s words first gave rise to 
the celebration of the Lord’s supper. The 
first Christians had all things in common 
(Acts iv. 32 f.), and atleast once a day 
ate together as one family remembering 
the words of the Lord.* Later when the 
Christians multiplied and it was not pos- 
sible to meet daily they met weekly, but 
always to take a common meal together as 
brethren. What Paul saw to correct in the 
Corinthians was a lack of brotherly love. 
They came together dividing themselves 
up according to their ésms or according to 
their wealth, and some ate immoderately, 
while others were left hungry. The ad- 
vice which he gives is all designed to teach 
brotherly love. He has no word to say 
whijch would indicate that he thought ot 
the event other than as a simple fraternal 
supper together. There is in his language 
no hint of a holy sacrament or of a church 
ceremonial at all. True, he says, verse 27, 
‘*Whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the 
cup of the Lord unworthily shall be guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord ;”’ but 
the whole context shows that he has refer- 
ence to a simple meal of Christians to- 
gether. And for one to partake of such 
a repast as though a Chiistian, and be a 
selfish glutton or a drunkard or im any 
other way unworthy his profession, would 
indeed make him guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord. This would be as true 
of a simple Christian meal as of a sacra- 
ment. It would also be as true of any act 
supposed to be done in conscientious ser- 
vice of Christ, whether one that He com- 
manded or not. 

This remark of the apostle, then, does 
not view the celebration as more sacred 
than any common fraternal supper of 
Christians. 

In quoting our Lord’s language, more- 





*See Schaff’s History of the Christian Church. Vol. I. 
+See Dean Stanley's I Corinthians. 


over, Paul’s object is to correct existing 
evils, and not to tell us what that language 
meant. In applying it to existing evils, 
too, his purpose does not lead him to do 
more than to take it in the commonly ac- 
cepted meaning of his time as referring to 
a brotherly meal enjoyed by Christians in 
common as equals. Had the case been 
different, had the simple fraternal supper 
been in his day exalted to a sacrament as 
iron-clad as was circumcision to the Jews, 
had it been persistently made a test of 
church division as it has been in our day, 
can there be any doubt that the apostle, 
who for the sake of discouraging divisions, 
threw himself back with reference to bap- 
tism upon his original commission, saying 
that to baptize with water was not the 
work to which Christ sent him, would 
have given us, with reference to the Lord's 
supper, a masterly exposition of the origi- 
nal command, abolishing entirely such a 
church-dividing institution and relegating 
the ‘‘remembrance”’ to its only sphere, 
apart from the Jewish Passover, of a 
simple family meal ? 

At all events the Lord’s supper, as it 
exists in the churches now, is a growth. Its 
germ was in the simple Christian customs 
of a time when Christians had ‘all things 
in common.”’ 


As it exists now it is as different from its 
germ as a full blown tare from its seed ; 
and there-is no surety that even the germ 
received its planting from Christ’s com- 
mand. It ismuch more probable that the 
early conditions of the Christians gave rise 
to the custom of the common meal, to 
which they vaguely and loosely applied 
the language of Christ, and that Paul in 
his teaching did no more than to acqui- 
esce in a seemingly harmless custom, but a 
custom since so exalted out of its original 
harmless simplicity as to have changed its 
character altogether. 


RESULTS. . 


1. There is no sure command in apy 
gospel to repeat the Lord’s supper. 

2. There is a command to wash one 
another’s feet, which the churches, ex- 
cept the Greek, disregard without com- 
punction. 

3. The only recorded command does 
not refer to any institution of the Lord’s 
supper as it exists in churches now, but 
either to the Jewish Passover or toa simple 
family meal. 

4. The early Christians understood it as 
referring to a family meal (sometimes Of a 
whole congregation as one Christian 
famlly.) 

5. Paul so treats it, finding fault with 
its observance only because not kept as 
such. 

6. Paul gives us reason to suppose that 
he would have no sympathy with such a 
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ceremonial and sectarian institution as the 
celebration of the Lord’s supper is to-day. 


If, then, the command of Christ was 
not entirely satisfied before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, it is only binding upon us 
now ina simple family meal, where, with 

‘no one to exercise a priestly office, Chris- 
tian brethren acting together in the love 
of Christ proclaim their Lord’s death. 

, Boston, Mass. 
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From the Cambridge (England) Chronicle and University 
Journal. 











‘THE QUAKERS AND THE SALVA- 
TION ARMY. 























In connection with the course of lec- 
tures on the Church and the Protestant 
Sects, the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth spoke 
at the church of St. Mary the Great, Cam- 
bridge, on Sunday evering, on the Salva- 
tion army and the Society of Friends. He 
said his duty was to lay before his hearers 
a comparison and a contrast. He had to 
set before them some of the outlines of a 
great religious movement of the 17th cen- 
tury compared and contrasted with a move- 
ment of our own day. The Quakers and 
the Salvation Army had at least this in 
common at the outset: that each of them 
was a Puritan reaction from and protest 
against Puritanism itself, and especially 
against its Calvinistic form. Each had 
certain points of similarity, each certain 
marked contrasts, and they would perhaps 
get best at those various points and draw 
some lesson from the study by looking at 
the two movements from three points of 
view—their history, their doctrines, and 
their practical working. When they read 
the history of the origin and growth of 
Quakerism they found that George Fox, 
and those who began the work with him, 
looked upon it as a revival of Primitive 
Christianity, a returning to the original 
Christianity of Christ and His Apostles, 
and thought they were geing back to a 
purer and nobler age of religion and faith. 
The personality of the man who founded 
the movement had a good deal to do with 
the form which its development took. 
George Fox was one of those men who 
seemed marked out to head other men, a 
man of wonderful natural endowment and 
ability, ot little education, but who from 
his earliest days lived close to God, a man 
who was intensely in earnest, always en- 
deavoring to find the truth and do fhe 
right. Although they had said he had 
little education he seemed by a certain 
instinct to reason and think according to 
‘logical rule, and his knowledge of God 
did not come through scientific specula- 
tion, but out of the full desire of his own 
heart. His boyhood was passed in those 
troublous days when there was no Parlia- 
= ment in England and no free speech, but 
he had seen men hunted through village 
after village for heresy or nonconformity 
until he came forward to proclaim the 
truth. God had taught him constantly 
with his Bible in his hand, he watched the 
events going on around him, looking to 
see whether those could give him what he 
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needed. He knew his Bible and knew a 
little more. Christendom had been for 
centuries under what he called the Apos- 
tacy. One after another reforming sect 
had endeavored to build up a pure Church. 
Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists and 
others had tried to do so, but he looked 
and saw they had failed. The failure of 
those who had failed to rebuild the Church 
seemed to have struck him at a very early 
period in his career. He lighted upon 
a truth which seemed to him to be the 
key to all the mysteries and perplexities 
that had been before his eyes; it seemed 
to him that which had been beyond the 
power of man was to be taken up by the 
Head of the Church Himself. He said— 
‘God has now come to teach His people 
Himself,’’ and God had not only come to 
teach His people Himself, but, as Fox 
said and felt, He had commanded him 
to proclaim the revival of a great ne 

glected truth. He was commanded, he 
said, to turn people to the inward light, 
the spirit and grace by which all might 
know their salvation and way to God, 
even that Divine Spirit which would lead 
them into all truth. That was the great 
forgotten truth which Fox deemed himself 
commanded by God to call back to the 
lives and the minds of man, the light that 
ordained every man that came into the 
world, the solution of all mysteries by the 
presence of the Spirit of God within the 
soul. That doctrine of inner light was 
the foundation of Quakerism. Wherever 
they took any great movement which 
had swayed the lives of men they would 
find some great fundamental truth which 
had been neglected, forgotten, overlaid 
by the Church of Christ itself and other 
religious bodies, and which reformers or 
revivalists, finding it, brought forward as 
a new.truth. _Men flew to it and it gave 
life, strength, and power to a new religious 
movement. So it was when George Fox 
lighted on that truth of an inner light. He 
was to call men off from the external au 

thority, which they had learned to believe 
and love, to tell them books and sacra- 
ments were of no use whatever but a man 
must turn from all tothe light within him- 
self. Many things naturally followed from 
that starting point. Believing that the 
inner light was fully sufficient to guide 
every man into truth and into that way of 
life which was best, they so readily saw 
how from that followed the renouncing of 
all manner of formu/e. What would be 
the necessity of creed to a man who had 
light within himself? Men should follow 
inward light and eschew all things outward 
and visible. Organized Church and the 
rest—recognized forms of worship were 
placed on one side as useless. As Fox 
said, Christ himself was teaching them, 
and therefore they had no need of those 
things. That doctrine of the inner light 
was no new thing in the Christian Church. 
It was one which had been taught and 
believed in the Christian Church from the 
first. The difference between George Fox 
and the other Christian teachers who had 
felt the same fact was that while he re- 
nounced all external forms they did not 
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find anything inconsistent in believing 
that while the inner light guided men the 
outer authority was necessary also—the 
voice of the Spirit within, the sacraments 
to give him grace, the Church to guide 
him into the way of truth, and their 
ordained ministry to say what they thought 
might be avoided and helped. Therefore, 
naturally, they found the Quakers, strik. 
ing, as their doctrine did, at the very heart 
of the Puritanism from which they dis- 
sented, were very obnoxious to the Puritans 
of that day. The Quakers asserted thata 
man, however degraded, every rogue, and 
fool, and vagabond in England, every 
human being, had that inner light within 
himself, had the Spirit of God within that 
heart. That great universal truth struck 
at the very heart of the ruling Puritanism 
of the day. Fox never knew that bishops 
had been deposed from their office because 
they too had taught that same central truth 
that every man, because he was a man, 
was a child of God. The Nonconform. 
ists, the Independents, who then were 
established and held incumbencies through- 
out England saw in George Fox a recogni- 
tion of that very Arminianism which Par- 
liament had put down. The result was 
such a good man as Baxter actually taught 
and stated that Quakerism was another 
freak of the Jesuits, that the Jesuits, who 
were swarming into England in hundreds, 
had devised that new plan of striking at 
the heart of the Gospel, and the conse- 
quence was, just as they had been harried 
and imprisoned in years gone by, so those 
very Puritans harried and imprisoned the 
Quakers. They were fined and imprisoned 
on five counts—of blasphemy and heresy, 
for their refusal to pay tithes and to do 
hat-honor to the Magistrates, and for cer- 
tain suspicions of holding fifth monarchy 
principles and refusing to take oaths in 
Courts of Justice. Quakers were im- 
prisoned right and left till it was said not 
one single prison had not one or more 
Quakers within on one or more of those 
counts. 

When they turned from that sketch of 
the early history to the practical working 
of the sect, they would find first of all no 
body of Christians, perhaps, had ever pro« 
fessed itself more thoroughly in sympathy 
with philanthropic movements of all kinds. 
Let them look, for instance, at their atti. 
tude toward missions. They went to the 
Indians, not understanding one word of 
the language, and they believed and ex- 
pected that as the Spirit of God was in the 
Indians and in them they could somehow 
make the Indians understand them, and to 
some extent, and by some means, they 
did, for although the Indians looked upon 
the other Puritan settlers as their natural 
enemies, and killed them when they got 
the chance, they never attacked the Qua- 
kers. They seemed to have learned, al- 
most at once, the Quakers were their 
friends and not their foes, and were not 
desirous of enriching themselves at the 
cost of those with whom they dwelt. Let 
them look at their attitude towards slavery. 
Those tliags grew directly out of the inner 
light, which would change a man’s whole 
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' yiew of the relations of the white races to 


the dark. 

So, once again, if they looked at the way 
in which they rejected all the outward side 
of life—and generally they would see they 
were driven back upon it in spite of them- 
selves—they thought because they nad 
agreed to reject everything except the inner 
voice of God speaking to the inner spirit 
of man, therefore not only all Church 
sacraments and all outward means of every 
kind of religion were to be put on one 
side, but all art, everything of the external 
side of human life was to be put aside. 
There were only two things a Quaker 
might indulge in; one was preaching the 
Word, and the other was engaging in busi- 
ness and making money. That might be 
looked upon, perhaps, as a direct conse- 
quence of rejecting everything artistic. It 
was noticed now that a sect which began 
amongst the poor found itself in these 
later days almost exclusively among the 
rich. The sect which laid all outward 
tokens on one side had been obliged to in- 
vent outward sacraments and tokens to 
take the place of those they rejected. 
Later on a recent writer, treating of the 
Quaker Reformation, formulated the prin- 
ciples of Quakerism under the head of the 
‘‘Ten Talents.’? They were as follows : 
God’s spiritual light, that leadeth every 
man, and the indwelling of the Spirit with 
the disciple; the Headship of Christ in 
the Church; the Priesthood of all be- 
lievers, and the Freedom of the Gospel 
Ministry ; the Spiritual Equality of the 
Sexes ; Spiritual Baptism ; Spiritual Com- 
munion ; the Unlawfulness of War; the 
Unlawfvlness of Oaths ; the Duty of Broth. 
erly Love ; and of Simplicity of Life. Per- 
haps when they saw those general outlines 
of Quakerism in their bareness and their 
simplicity they would be struck by the 
other religious body which he had to bring 
before them that night. On the surface 
there were certain resemblances. The 
spiritual equality of the sexes was one 
point of obvious similarity between Qua- 
kerism uuder that form and the Salvation 
Army as known at present. The history 
of the Salvation Army was of yesterday. 
It came out of Puritanism just as Quaker- 
ism did, it was a reaction against Calvin 
ism just as Quakerism was. Outwardly, 
indeed, the two seemed almost entirely 
transverse—the quiet unassuming sim- 
plicity of the Quaker with the noise and 
advertisement of the Silvation Army. 

The point of likeness between them was 
their origin, while the marked difference 
between the two, was whereas Quakerism 
grew naturally the S:lvation Army had 
been the outcome of a systematic work. 
The Salvation Army, in the first place, was 
a revivalist organization, a sort of ad. 
vanced wing of Methodism. Its founder 
was much more like John Wesley than 
George Fox. Wesley was a despot and 
ruled personally the great Society he 
founded so long as he lived; George Fox 
never exhibited or assumed authority. If 
men asked for counsel he would tell them 
they had a teacher within them, and that 
teacher would lead them to what was right. 


If there was one thing that characterized 
the Salvation Army more definitely than 
another it was that the Salvation soldier 
was pledged before everything to obedi- 
ence to his superior officers, and above all 
to the General of the Army. That was 
the very central principle of the whole or- 
ganization. The Salvation soldier was ex- 
pected, although the doctrine of the inner 
light was to a certain extent admitted, to 
look for light outside himself—he was to 
lock for light to his superior officer and 
above all to his General, 
(To be concluded.) 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
_ SELF-SUPPORTING Missions.—-Female 
College, Santiago, Chili.—Bishop Wm. 
Taylor recently in a report of his South 
American work gives the following figures, 
regarding the above College: 


Total tuition received,.......... $42,620 00 
Expenses, Table,..... $9,034 05 
Household,.......... 2,394.95 
CNR 208 883 25 - 1,468.45 
Stationery, .......c000 441.10 
Insurance,..... .sece 350.00 
Advertising,......... 783.65 
Salaries of outside 

SOACROTE <6... 52. 5,904.50 


Salaries of 
Miss, Teachers,.. 5,720.00 26,096.70 


Net gain for the year,.......... $16,523.30 


Can any College in the United States, 
or in the world, without a cent of endow- 
ment or income from any source outside 
its tuition fees, show such a record of self- 
support ? 

The Bishop reports a rich degree of soul- 
saving success all along the West Coast 
and in Brazil. Several churches are or- 
ganized, several native ministers at work, 
and success and persecution coming to- 
gether. 

Twenty new missionaries, men and wo- 
men, are wanted at once, also $87,000 for 
the plant of new church buildings. It- 
deed a grand work has been done. 

J. P. Gilliland, one of William Taylor’s 
Missionaries, says: “ Of our seven places, 
viz: Santiagos, Concepcion, Coquimbo, 
Iquiqui, Serena, Valparaiso, and Aspin- 
wall, five have schools or church buildings, 
or both. - All in Chili, except Aspinwall. 
Our property is worth more than $200,000. 
Our school enrolled 800 pupils last year. 
At all these places except one we have or- 
ganized Methodist churches in one or both 
languages. About forty teachers and 
preachers from home and twelve natives 
give their whole time to our work.”’ 

Report of Bishop W. Taylor's Ti ansit 
and Building Fund Society. 


‘*THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES are alto- 
gether favorable to you Protestants. We 
are falling and you arerising. I shall die 
in the faith of the Koran, but my grand- 
children will believe in your Bible.’’-— 
Confession of a leading Turkish Pasha. 


NINTH GENERAL CONFERENCE OF CHRIs- 
TIANS OF ALL NatTions.—Fiorence, /taly, 
April 4 12, 189%.—There has been a de- 
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sire for many years to hold a General Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Alliance in 
Italy, but the time has not been deemed 
opportune till now. 


Branch of the Alliance, contains the fob- 
lowing : 


minority in Fiorence, as also in other cities 
of the kingdom; willingly would they 


courage, however, well knowing that it is 
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The invitation issued by the Italian 
‘The Evangelicals form but a small 


multiply themselves were it possible, in 
order to give a worthy reception to their 
numerous foreign brethren! We gather 


precisely on account of our weakness that 
you come to us.”’ 

‘« Dear and honored brethren, of every 
country and tongue, come in large num- 
bers to strengthen us by your sympathy 
and counsel.’’ 

‘* You will come into a free Italy, and 
in the sight of a people clear-sighted in- 
deed, but ill-instructed. You will mani- 
fest under many varieties of aspect and: 
name the unity of a faith which treely rea. 
sons, proving all things and holding fast | 
that which is good, and which places 3 
above all the churches the Kingdom of : 4 
God and His righteousness.”’ | 

This invitation has been accepted by all 
European Branches of the Alliance and 
by that of Canada, and of the United 
States. It is extended not only to mem- 
bers of the Alllance, but to all Evangeli- 
cal Christians, 

Americans going to Florence can ob- 

tain information concerning the Confer- 
ence by calling at the office of Messrs. 
Thomas Cook & Sons Tourists, 261 Broad- 
way, New York, or the British Alliance, 
Alliance House, 7 Adam Street, Strand, 
London. W. C. 

Proposed subjects for Addresses are the 
following: Italy and the Reformation ; ; 
The Spread of the Gospel ; The Authority if 
of Scripture ; Christianity and Social Ques- 
tions; Home and Foreign Missions; 
Christian Faith and Christian Testimony. 

The following is from advance notices 
of the program published in Zvangedicas 
Christendom : 

‘* There wiil be a social meeting for the 
reception of delegates and friencs of the 
Evangelical Alliance from various parts of 
the world, on Saturday evening, April 4. 
On Sunday, April 5, special sermons will 
be preached in several of the churches, by 
ministers from various lands. 

‘« The sessions of the Conference itself 
will commence on Monday morning, April 
6, at 10 o’clock ; but each daythere will 
be, as on the occasion of former Interna; 
tional Conferences of the Alliance, a 
morning prayer meeting at 7.30 o’clock, 
The morning sittings will be from 10 tox 
o’clock. In the afttrnoon there will be 
sessions from 3 to 4 30 0’clock, and on 
several of the days, two or more sectional 
meetings at the same time in several lan- 
guages. In the evenings the gatherings 
will be of a more popular character, and 
short addresses are to be given; many of 
these will be spoken in Italian, but other- 
wise they will be briefly interpreted, as it is 
expected that there will be in the evenings 
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a larger attendance of Italians, amongst 
whom it is hopéd there may be many Ro- 
man Catholics.”—From a Circular. 


THE Woman’s BoarD OF Missions of 
the Northwest (Presbyterian) have issued 
a very admirable series of missionary 
books, judging from the one on our table, 
which is a brief, concise history of Alex- 
ander Duff and his valuable work in India. 
The book is well written, excellent me- 
chanical execution ; contains sixteen chap- 
ters and one hundred and twenty pages. 
‘There are nine books of the series, viz. : 
Robert Moffat, Adoniram Judson, Wo- 
man and the Gospel in Persia, Justin 
Perkins, David Livingstone, Henry Martyn 
and Samuel J. Mills, Wm. Carey. Mada- 
gascar, and Alexander Duff. Price in 
cloth thirty cents, in paper eighteen cents. 
—Friends’ Missionary Advocate. 


A TORONTO PAPER gives some startling 
and painful revelations of convent life in 
Detroit. A sister who has deserted from 
the ‘Home of the Good Shepherd”’ in 
that city has given details of shocking 
cruelties practiced upon the inmates; se- 
vere whippings of the girls were common ; 
the food supplied is described as ‘‘ simply 
garbage ;’’ while the superiors regaled 
themselves upon the best of everything. 
Disease and even death are stated to have 
resulted from the inhuman treatment. It 
is only a few months ago that certain hor- 
tible disclosures were made in connection 
with the convent of the ‘‘ Buried Alive ’’ 
at Naples. What guarnatee is there that 
similar unrevealed horrors do not take 


place behind the bolts and bars and high 
walls of convents in Great Britain }— Zhe 
Christian. ; 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE 


A PEACE MEETING was held at 12th 
Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, on the 
evening of 3d mo. 16; with John J. Lytle, 
chairman, and John B. Wood, secretary. 

After some remarks by the chairman, re- 
ferring to the Peace Conference of Friends 
at Richmond, Indiana, which was attended 
‘by some delegates from Philadelphia, Dr. 
Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore, delivered 
a stirring address, He spoke of the way in 
‘which one may regard himself as a man of 
peace, “labeled” as such, because he is a 
member of the Society of Friends. Many 
people think of peace as a “ Quaker doc- 
trine.”” But we ought to hold it as a Christ- 
ian principle; 2 part of the gospel of Christ. 
Indifference to our duty in this matter is too 
<ommon among Friends, who have been 
favored to see the meaning and force of our 
Lord’s teaching on this subject. Christians 
of other denominations do not see it. There 
is now no other religious denomination in 
the world which condemns war as wrong 
under all circumstantes, even for defence. 
A periodical of immense circulation and in- 
fluence, the Sunday School Times, \ately 
said, in reviewing ‘‘The Haydocks’ Testi- 
mony,” that its author evidently believes 
that Christ objected to all wars, even those 
of defence ; and added that “ this is a grave 
mistake.” In like manner, a man who is 
-considered to be of high Christian character, 
recently commended a school tor boys es- 
pecially because of its military drill; train- 
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ing the boys into “the military spirit,” so 
serviceable if war should occur, Against 
this military spirit, so opposite to that of our 
Saviour, we have a great responsibility to 
protest and contend, We are not to keep 
our knowledge of the truth as a light in a 
dark lantern, shining for our own help and 
guidance alone, 

Frederic Harrison, the leader of the Eng- 
lish Positivists, derides the claim that Christi- 
anity is beneficial to the world. What na 
tions, he asks, are those which maintain the 
largest standing armies, invent and use the 
most terribly destructive inaplements of war, 
and offer prayers for victory in their cathe- 
drals and churches, contending nations thus 
praying to the same Divinity? These are 
the Christian nations. True, we have to ad- 
mit; such is the religion of the professing 
churches; but it is not, in upholding war, 
the Christianity of Christ. There is much 
to be done before all the churches will seé 
and recognize this; and it is the duty of 
Friends actively to promote such a recogni- 
tion. 

Organization will make our work for peace 
stronger. Friends in different parts of the 
country differ in judgment on some sub- 
jects; but as to peace we are united, and 
can all work together. Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeeting, through its Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, has done a noble work for peace. It 
may help ina National Association, giving 
a moral backing, which is-worth a great 
deal, besides direct aid in the work. Wedo 
not wish, in carrying on a National Friends’ 
Peace Association, to interfere with the par- 
ticular work of any of the existing Associa- 
tions of the Yearly Meetings. Some things, 
however, may be done as united work; 
such as the support of the Christian Arbi- 
trator and Messenger of Peace, and distrib- 
uting other Peace literature. We need 
above all, each one of us, to be truly men of 


‘the peace of our Lord, living in and obey- 


ing Him, so as, not only as a doctrine but 
in actual life, to magnify Him before the 
world as the Prince ot Peace. (The above 
is merely an abstract from memory, not a 
report, of Dr. Thomas’ inspiriting address.) 

Dr. James E, Rhoads was called npon 
and spoke briefly ; dwelling upon our need 
to hold and set forth to the world our trust 
in what our Lord Jesus Christ has actually 
taught and promised to those who follow 
Him. However strange it may seem to 
men, and however impossible it may appear 
for any person or nation to exist without us- 
ing or depending on arms for de‘ence, we 
are justified in confiding in His almighty 
power while simply and always obeying 
His commands. Dr. Rhoads thought well 
of an organization of Friends of the differ- 
ent Yearly Meetings for united work in the 
cause of Peace. 

Charles Rhoads referred to the visit of a 
Committee of Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting to Washington, to bring be- 
fore the President and other public men, 
the protestation of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings against appropriations by Congress for 
large coast fortifications and increase of the 
U.S. navy. President Cleveland listened 
respecttully, though without apparent en- 
thusiasm. Parts of the argument of the 
document of Friends were afterwards 

uoted by speakers in Congress; especially 
that relating to the continuance of peace 
with the Indians in Pennsylvania for seventy 
years, while in New England and other 
States there were bloody wars. Charles 
Rhoads would encourage especially our 
younger Friends to unite in doing all that 
can be done on behalf of the Christian prin- 
ciple of Peace. 


{tl nd mo, 


Samuel Morris also thought that Friends 
of all the Yearly Meetings might work to. 
gether on behalf of this great Christian 
principle. It can only be carried out and 
rightly testified to by those who are them- 
selves filled with the peace of Christ, living 
and walking in it before the world. 

Frederick Collins endorsed all that had 
been said upon the importance of the cause 
of Peace. Action favorable to it by our 
government can only be hoped for, when 
our public men can be brought under the 
influence of a powerful public opinion, by 
which they will be constrained. 

Mary L. White was especially impressed 
with the thought, that Friends of all our 
Yearly Meetings might work together in this 
great cause of Peace. A few other women 
Friends spoke very briefly, in sympathy 
with the movement; but more expression 
from them would have been acceptable to 
the meeting. 

A large Committee was appointed from 
the body of the meeting, to consider and 
prepare a plan of organization for a Peace 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, in union with the Peace 
Association already existing, of Friends in 
America, 

After some closing remarks by the Secre- 
tary of the meeting, John B. Wood, on the 
encouraging aspect of the Peace movement 
and the opportunity for labor on its behalf 
in this country and in Europe, Frank H. 
Taylor was appointed Secretary of the Com- 
mittee in J. B. Wood's place, the latter ex- 
pecting to attend the meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in Florence, Italy. The 
meeting concluded with a time of silent 
prayer, and vocal supplication and thanks- 
giving by Dr. Richard H. Thomas. The 
attendance at this meeting was not very 
large, but was sufficient to show a lively in- 
terest in’ the subject on the part of Friends 

WE TAKE the following particulars from 
the Christan Worker: 

CONNERSVILLE, IND., MARCH 4.—Evan- 
gelists Nathan and Esther Frame have been 
holding Gospel meetings here with rich and 
wonderful results, The Methodist and Pres- 
byterian Churches have united under their 
leadership. They have recently completed 
magnificent edifices with seating capacity in 
each for twelve to fifteen hundred. These 
churches have, in turn, been filled to over- 
flowing night after night and week after 
week, God has blessed their preaching 
wondrously and the Holy Spirit has wrought 
with them in very great power and blessing. 
Christians have been quickened anew. 
Trembling has taken hold upon the unsaved 
and conviction has spread through the en- 
tire city and community. Several hundred 
have already been reached and converted 
and in this the fifth week the work goes on 
with unabated power. It is one of the most 
remarkable works of grace that has ever 
been known in Connersville. The comin 
of these evangelists in the name of the Lor 
has been an unspeakable good to this place. 
They have reached all classes of people 
and made inroads on Satan’s kingdom in 
all directions. Their preaching is scriptural, 
and reaches the conscience; strong men are 
broken down before it and little children 
are sweetly drawn by it, From our experi- 
ence of their work among us, we—the un- 
dersigned pastors—do most cordially rec- 
ommend them to churches of every name 
as servants of the Lord, on whom the seal 
of the Master evidently rests. 

R. Roperts, Pastor, M. E. Church, 
T. H. Hencu, Pastor, Presbyterian Church. 

ELLwoop Scott was to go to Southland 
College, Arkansas, last Sixth-day to be 
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there First-day. Elkanah and Irena Beard 
have been in poor health lately and may re- 
turn home from Helena soon and leave the 
Anstitution in the care ot Wm. Russell and 
wife. The school has been quite prosperous 
this winter. 


GRAND RIVER Mo. MEETING held 2 Mo. 
28 at the new meeting house. We had with 
as Jesse Kenworthy and wife, also Joseph 
Stanley, of Kansas executive committee of 
Indian affairs, 8 applications for member- 
ship, 7 Quapaws and 1 Shawnee Indian, 
All felt that at an Indian Monthly Meeting 
was a good place to be. 

Third Mo. 3. JEREMIAH HUBBARD, 





From The Housekeeper’s Weekly, 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


A vew leader in temperance work, and 
one in whom the membership of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union espe- 
cially just now are deeply interested, is 
Lady Henry Somerset, who a few months 
ago was made President of the British 
Woman’s Temperance Association. Mary 
Allen West writes in the Union Signal a 
most interesting sketch of her, from which 
this is taken. 

‘*When God took from the Women’s 
Temperance Association and the world 
Margaret Bright Lucas,” writes Mrs. West, 
+‘ our hearts were heavy with sorrow, and 
our tear-dimmed eyes could not see who 
would fill her place. But even in that hour 
of darkness, God’s love shining on those 
tear-drops wzs transforming them into a 
bow of promise, a promise fuiiilled in the 
bringing Lady Henry Somerset into the 
vacant place. 

Isabella, Lady Henry Somerset, was 
born in 1851, and is the eldest- daughter 
of Earl and Countess Somers, of Eastnor 
Castle, Ledbury, Herefordshire. Ledbury 
is a quaint old market-town, where John 
B. Gough spoke for temperance thirty 
years ago, and where now a strong branch 
of the B. W. T. A. flourishes. Three 
miles away from its railway station is 
Eastnor Castle, on the western side of 
Malvern Hills. It is beautiful for situa- 
tion, majestic in character, and historic in 
its surroundings. In sight is Hereford- 
shire Beacons, the higtest point in the 
Malvern range, one of the strongest hill 

fortresses in Britain. For ages the summit 
of this hill has been used for beacon fires. 
At the approach of the Spanish Armada, 


“ Twelve counties saw the blaze 
On Malvern’s lonely heights,” 


Thus Eastnor Castle isa fitting nome for 
one who to-day stands as a beacon-light, 
not only for England, but for the world. 

Having no brothers, Lady Henry Som- 
erset succeeded to the inheritance of the 
vast estate of her father. The family have 
been landowners in county Kent cer- 
‘tainly as far back as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and number many illustrious men 
and women in the line of succession. 
Among them is Lord Keeper Somers, of 
whom Macaulay says: ‘‘ In some respects 
he was the greatest man of his age, uniting 
all the qualities of a great judge—an intel- 





lect comprehensive, quick and acute, dili- 
gence, integrity, patience, suavity.”’ 

Born thus to an inheritance of culture, 
refinement and wealth, married in 1872 to 
Lord Henry Somerset, second son of the 
Duke of Beaufort, receiving the crown of 
motherhood in 1874 by the birth of her 
only child, her cup was full to the brim 
of the richest draughts the world can fur- 
nish. Her life was passed in the gayest of 
England’s most aristocratic society, and 
with it she seemed content until 1885. 
At this time she was brought under deep 
religious exercise. She turned her back 
upon London society, went to her country 
home, and spent some months in quiet re- 
tirement. During this time new views of 
life and duty were pointed out to her. 
She engaged in earnest work for the im- 
provement of those under her influence. 

The duty lying nearest her was the care 
of her large tenantry. - Her clarified vision 
recognized her responsibility concerning 
them in regard not only to physical, but 
to spiritual interest. At the very thresh- 
old of her work for her tenants she was 
confronted with the terrible drink prob- 
lem. This made her a temperance wo- 
man, and a temperance worker. The first 
‘temperance meeting she ever attended was 


in December of 1885 ; it was in the little” 


village of Eastnor, at her castle gates; 
then and there she signed the temperance 
pledge, with forty of her tenants. 

- Into a meeting at St. James’ Hall, the 
West London Mission, where Mr. Price 
Hughes and his devoted wife, with the 
‘* Sisters of the People,’’ are bringing the 
sweetness and the light of the gospei into 
London’s dark places, a lady, evidently a 
stranger, walked quietly one day, and at 
the close of the service came to Mr. Hughes 
saying, ‘‘I will gladly receive into my 
country home some of the destitute poor 
in the slums of Soho.’’ He asked her 
name, and she replied, ‘‘ Lady Henry 
Somerset.’’ From that day to this she 
has been one of the strongest supporters 
of that mission, giving to the poor women 
who are its especial charge the most pre- 
cious gift of sisterly sympathy and up- 
lifting. 

Last month occurred the anniversary of 
this mission, and Lady Henry Somerset 
presided at the afternoon session. In in- 
troducing her, Mr. Hughes referred to 
‘their first meeting. Her response is char- 
acteristic. ‘‘I shall never forget,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ the feelings with which | walked 
away from St. James’ Hall three years ago. 
I did not go home, but into St. James’ 
Park, and sat down on a seat, while my 
heart overflowed with thankfulness ; for I 
felt that not only would the love of God 
be told out to the great throbbing heart of 
West London, but that the gospel would 
be lived out in the Christlike lives of those 
who, by their tender sympathy and heal- 
ing touch, would take of the things of God 
and show them to poor, weary, sin-sick, 
struggling souls.”’ 

There, on that bench in St. James’ 
Park, sprang into life the ideal of a most 
Christian ‘‘ Fresh Air ’’ mission. 

Can you imagine a greater contrast than 


the slums of Soho, with their reeking filth, 
physical and moral, fetid air, sufferings, 
sorrow, crime—-and Eastnor, sun-crowned, 
heaven-kissed, with its lakes and woods, 
its terraces and fountains, its gardens aod 
conservatories, and its glorious outlook ? 
And this physical contrast only typifies 
the contrast in life in the two places, and 
the change Lady Henry Somerset has in- 
troduced into dreary lives. Ever since she 
sat on that bench in St. James’ Park ‘‘with 
heart overflowing with thanksgiving,”’ that 
thanksgiving has expressed itself in service 
for her less fortunate sisters. The lovely 
grounds of Eastnor have new visitants ; 
queenly women still frequent them, bnt to 
their accustomed eyes the beauty cannot 
bring the thrill of rapture which fills the 
hearts of sad-eyed women and forlorn chil- 
dren to whom a growing flower or stately 
oak are like miracles, fresh from the hand 
of God. These are the ones she brings 
out there from Soho, giving to their lives 
such an uplift through this companionship 


with Nature as was not imaginable while ~ 


in the slums. Yet this only the beginning, 
for Lady Henry Somerset isa Macedonian 
giver, she gives herse/f ; the love of God 
is translated into language they can un- 
derstand by the tenderness of this royal- 
souled woman. For these and for her 
tenantry she sustains four missionson the 
estate, each equipped with its own chapel 
and minister. 

Lady Henry Somerset has a remarkable 
gift of eloquence. On whatever occasions 
she is called before the public, and they 
are many, fitting words seem given her. 
There is something delightfully fresh and 
unhackneyed about her expressions ; she 
comes into the philanthropies from an- 
other sphere, and has not grown into the 
stock phrases which slip unconsciously 
from our tongues. 

Speaking of literature, she says: ‘‘ There 
is no truer test of the life of any nation 
than its literature, no pulse by which to 
gauge the moral status more surely. Till 


this century, our poets had tuned the lyre | 


to songs of love and the passions of hu- 
man hearts, the whisper of the forest swept 
the strings, and Nature inspired the poet ; 
sweetest themes and war songs roused the 
souls of men, and led them on to victory, 
or death. But only in this age have the 
sordid, squalid, struggling lives, lived out 
in the ceaseless grind and toil of our great 
cities, been surrounded with the halo of 
the ideal. ‘Tom Hood found in the strav- 
ing seamstress a picture more pathetic 
than the lamentations of a disappointed 
lover, while Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
gave to the world that cry of grief with 
which she poured out her beautiful woman’s 
soul, and drew to her heart the blighted 
lives of weary working children. Let us 
read these things aright ; they are signs of 
blessed change which make us look up 
into the face of Him who lived and suf- 
fered and died, and say truly, even now in 
in the midst of all the sadness that still 
surrounds us: ‘ Mine eyes haveseen the 
salvation which Thou hast prepared before 
the face of all people.’ ‘ Help me to heal 
the heart-break of humanity.’ ’’ 
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PROFESSOR Henry DRUMMOND has been 
very useful to thoughtful people by sug- 
gesting many proofs and illustrations of 
the analogy, even the similarity, of the 
laws of the spiritual to those of the natural 
world. There is in true religion nothing 
unnatural, nothing contrary to the nature 
which God has made; but His dealing 
with men in the work of grace is super- 
natural. Christianity is a supernatural 
religion. Were it not so, it could never 
conquer the world. If it were only a finer 
philosophy than that of Aristotle, or a 
better ethical system than that of Con- 
fucius or of Buddha, there would have 

- been no ‘*Gesta Christi’’ to record, no 
transformation of heathen Europe and 
America into seats of the only continu- 
ously progressive civilization the world has 
known. 

Professor Drummond has, in our view, 
sometimes carried his theory of law in 
spiritual things too far for the best advan- 
tage. In ‘‘Pax Vobiscum”’ he says: 
‘¢ What I mainly wish to do is to help you 
firmly to grasp this simple principle of 
Cause and Effect in the spiritual world. 
And instead of applying the principle 
generally to each of the Christian experi- 
ences in turn, I shall examine its applica- 
tion to one in some little detail. The one 
I shall select is Rest.’’ He goes on to 
show that, as restlessness has a cause, so 
must rest. Jesus said, ‘*Come unto Me, 
and I will give you rest.” Professor 
Drummond then tells us, that rest cannot 

’ itself be given. ** By no act of convey- 

ance would or could He make over His owu 

Rest to them. He could give them His 
receipt for it. That was all.”’ ‘ This 

becomes obvious from the wording of the 
second sentence: ‘ Learn ot me, and ye 

shall find Rest.’’’ It is described as a 
process. Be meek, be lowly, and rest 
shall be yours asa result. 

It is further said: ‘‘ This is what Chris- 
tianity is for—to teach men the Art of 
Life. And its whole curriculum lies in 
one word—‘ Learn of Me.’ Unlike most 
education, this is almost purely personal ; 
it is not to be had from books or lectures 
or creeds or doctrines. It is a study from 
the life. Christ never said much in mere 
words about- the Christian graces. He 
lived them. He was them. Yet we do 
not merely copy Him. We learn His art 
by living with Him, like the old appren- 
tices with their masters.’’ 

Here we seem to be coming upon the 
real secret of personal religion. But when 
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we look closely in this book and in ‘‘ The 
Perfected Life,” for Professor Drummond’s 
showing of what he means by living with 
Christ, or abiding in Him, it is not satis- 
factory. It is, to use his own word in re- 
gard to prayer, inadequate. His words 
added to the reiterated precept ‘‘ Abide in 
Christ,’’ instead of explaining, confuse 
the meaning. Comparison is made, in 
‘* The Perfected Life,” to the communion 
one may have with an absent friend ; 
which, it is said, is spiritual. So it may 
be, in one sense; but not ir the full sense 
in which our Lord taught that those who 
are His are to become one with Him- 
Think of His words! ‘‘ Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you” (John 
vi. 53). We are to actively partake, as 
we are to open the door (Rev. iii. 20); 
we are to watch as well as to pray; we are 
to work out our own salvation ; but all is 
still che gift of God. The ‘* process’’ has 
its supernatural as well as its natural part ; 


and the former is so predominant that the 


words are practically true, ‘‘ we are noth- 
ing, Christ is all.” 


We can understand the fervent audacity 
of Professor Drummond, as symptomatic 
of a movement of oar time in the Chris- 
tian world. We have lived to see the de- 
cadence of dogmatism. Once it ruled 
absolutely. What is called the Athana- 
sian creed condemned to everlasting pun- 
ishment every one who does not * keep 
whole and undefiled” the ‘‘ catholic 
faith’? which it sets forth. It is hard to 
imagine now how ‘‘homoousian” and 
‘*homoiousian ” controversies - and the 
‘¢ filioque ’’ could, in the early and middle 
ages, not only separate churches but even 
put men in arms against each other and 
bring many martyrs to torture and to the 
stake. To this very day, however, there 
are pious Christians who believe that all 
the millions of heathen to whom the gos- 


pel has not yet .been carried by the mis- 


sionaries, must, because of that ignorance, 
go after death to eternal torment. 

But, from this, from all dependence on 
mere knowledge or opinion for salvation, 
a tremendous reaction has occurred in the 
minds of the mass of mankind. The ** lies 
of creeds’’ have become so palpable that 
some prosaic as well as poetic minds have 
reached the conclusion that creeds are all 
and altogether lies; that doctrines, true 
or false, are of very little if any conse- 
quence. ‘*Conduct,’’ as Matthew Ar- 
nold wrote, ‘‘is three-fourths of life.’’ 
Hence, not only are the Presbyterians busy 
with the revision of their Confession, but 
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Professor Briggs welcomes rationalists as 
among the faithful, and Editor W. T. 
Stead thinks that the Church of the Future 
may include those who are ‘‘ atheists from 
their lips out, but Christ-like in their lives,’’ 
Hence has come among Friends such a 
book as ‘‘ A Reasonable Faith,” trying to 
make belief easy by stripping Bible truth 
of an essential part because it is a mys- 
tery ; that is, a truth which is known only 
by revelation, and which is understood 
fully only by aid of the Spirit which re- 
vealed it to those who have recorded it in 
the Scriptures. Hence have arisen socie- 
ties, schools and journals of ethical cul. 
ture ; ignoring or merely tolerating relig- 
ion. Like other reactions, this has gone, 
with many minds, too far. We might do 
quite well without any of the works of 
theologians, from Tertullian down to 
Hodge ; but we cannot have genuine 
Christianity without ‘‘ ¢he ¢ruth as it is in 
Jesus.” 

In order to show that these remarks on 
Professor Drummond’s three beautiful 
books are not erratic or peculiar to the 
present writer, the following passages may 
be cited. The Editor of the /i/ustrated 
Christian Weekly writes thus: 


‘The greatest thing in the world is 
God Himself ; not His love, and not His 
justice, but Himself, who is and who ex- 
ercises both love and justice. We see 
sometimes one attribute of God more 
clearly than we see another, and so for 
the time may be inclined to magnify it 
unduly, even exclusively. God's two at- 
tributes that were most conspicuously seen 
at Sinai, were His justice and holiness, but 
love and mercy were there also, His two 
attributes that were most conspicuously 
seen at Calvary, were His love and mercy ; 
but justice and holiness were there also. 

‘* Magnify love,—the love of God for 
man, the love of man,for God, the love of 
man for his fellow-man. Aye, magnify 
it, and set it forth in all its glory. But 
never by itself. Never separate from jus- 
tice. Never dissevered from possible pun- 
ishment. Never as the one gospe! of sab- 
vation. Zhatway lie low views of sin, 
low views of holiness, low views of the 
sacrifice of Christ, low views of Christ 
Himself.”’ 


The following paragraphs are from an 
article in the Christian : 


‘‘Susannah Wesley wrote to her son 
John, whilst a student in Oxford, saying, 
‘ Myson, cultivate holiness ; whatever else 
you neglect, don’t fail to cultivate holi- 
ness.’ And John Wesley wrote back his 
honest sentiments: ‘ Mother, I have tried 
to do as you urge, and I have to confess 
the more I cultivate holiness, the more I 
hate it.’ ‘ The seed of holiness,’ writes 
Dr. A. J. Gordon ‘is love—the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart. And until 


this love has been deeply planted there, 
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they labor in vain, and spend their strength 
for nought, who try to cultivate it.’ 

‘¢ Just so is it with spiritual peace, rest, 
and joy. Each ‘is a fruit that will not 
grow in nature’s barren soil.’ 

“Tt may be answered that this is im- 
plied, and the author of * Pax Vobiscum’ 
is writing to Christians exclusively. But 
it is not clear. He himself says his aim 
is to help those ‘ who are seeking rest and 
finding none.’ In the preface, he tells us 
that ‘much of what we call Caristian ex- 
perience is only a dialect of the churches, 
a mere religious phraseology with almost 
nothing behind it in what we really feel 
and know.’ 

«Real but restless Christians well may 
find the key to a condition of Christian 
calm in the inspired words, ‘I am cruci- 
fied with Christ: nevertheless I live ; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the 
life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave Himself for me.’ (Gal. ii. 
20.) Surely we have here true Christian 
experience with something ‘ behind it.’ ’’ 


Theodore L. Cuyler thus sets forth in 
plain words what was meant by our Lord’s 
words, ‘‘ Abide in me and I in you.”’ 


‘¢ What is the mightiest of all forces? I 
answer that it is the Christ-faith in a hu- 
man soul. It is invincible simply because 
it puts the Lord Jesus Christ into your 
soul, as an abiding presence and an al. 
mighty power. I do not mean ‘ faith’ 
as a mere belief in the Bible, or in Chris- 
tianity. That is only an opinion that may 
not be more than skin-deep. By faith I 
mean now that personal loyalty to Jesus as 
Saviour and Lord which grows out of the 
fact that He has entered into your soul 
and abides there. Then you can truly 
say: ‘I live; yet not I but Christ that 
liveth in me.’ The man who originally 
wrote this could also say: ‘ I Anow whom 
I have believed ;’ for the Son of God had 
actually entered into that man of Tarsus 
as a supernatural force. 

‘* My young friend, if you will only hon- 
estly try the Lord Jesus Christ for yourself 
—if you will only admit Him into your 
heart, if you will let His Spirit live in you 
and rule over you, then you will not only 
be born to fight, but doumd to conquer.” 





Dr. A. T, Prerson’s address to Friends, 
in Philadelphia, last week, on ‘‘ The 
Crisis of Missions,’’ was one of much in- 
terest and power. It was well adapted to 
others as well as Friends, although the in- 
sistence on divine power instead of on 
human contrivance and resources, in the 
work of evangelization, came close to the 
Quaker ideal. Our account of the meet- 
ing at which this address was delivered is 
unavoidably postponed till next week. 





oe 


Ir is better, if the will of God be 
so, that ye suffer for well doing, than for 
evil doing. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
Lasson 11. Fourth month 12, 1891 
THE GOOD AND EVIL IN JEHU. 
Il Kings x. 18—3r. 


Gotpen Text.—Man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart, I Sam, xvi. 7. 


‘*Soon after the flight of the Syrians 
from Samaria (see last lesson) Benhadad 
their king was taken sick at Damascus. 
Elisha, himself, to carry out the orders 
given to Elijah (I Ki. xix. 15-17) or prob. 
ably by repeating the anointing to show 
that the hour had come, went to Damas- 
cus and anointed Hazael, the chief officer 
of Benhadad, to be king in his stead.’’— 
Peloubet. In Judah Ahaziah, the young 
son of Jehoram of Judah was king, though 
the real ruler was the wicked Athaliah, 
Ahab’s daughter. Ahaziah had now join- 
ed his uncle Jehoram in an effort to hold 
Ramoth Gilead a fortress on the East of 
Jordan against Hazael, the new king of 
Syria. Here Jehoram was wounded and 
they returned to J. zreel, leaving Jeho- 
ram’s general Jehu in charge of Ramoth. 
alisha sent one of the sons of the prophets 
to anoint Jehu as king for the time for the 
destruction of the House of Ahab, fore- 
told by God, had come. Although Jeho-. 
ram had not followed Baal with as much 
zealas his father Ahab still both in Israel and 
Judah the influence of the heathen Jezebel 
and her daughter Athaliah was dominant. 
Jehoram’s half hearted reforms were power. 
less before so much positive wickedness 
and to save God’s people the House of Ahab 
rust fall. Immediately after he had been 
anointed, Jehu told it to his fellow officers 
and they proceeded to proclaim him king. 
‘* Having the whole army on his side, 
Jehu now hastened to complete the revo- 
lution. Shutting the gates of Rimoth, so 
that no one could carry the news to the 
king of Israel, he summoned his guard, 
and drove furiously to Jezreel. As his 
coming was entirely unexpected, and his 
designs were unknown, the city was at 
his mercy. King Jehoram and Jezebel 
the old queen mother, were at once slain, 
as was foretold, with all other members 
of the royal family that could be found ”’ 
— Todd. 


18. And Jehu gathered all the people 
together. To commence his reign by a gen- 
eral proclamation of his intended policy. 
Ahab served Baal a little, but Jehu shall 
serve him much. It shows how wide 
spread was the worship of Baal that Jehu 
could venture on such an assertion as this 
at a time when he would naturally be anx- 
ious to conciliate the people. 

19. All the prophets of Baal... Ali 
his priests. ‘* The prophets gave oracles 
to enquirers and taught the mysteries of 
the worship, the priests attended to the 
numerous sacrifices.’’— Cambridge Bible. 
All his servants, R.V. ‘* His worship- 
pers.’’ For I have a great sacrifice to do 
to Baal. He would inaugurate his reign 
by great religious rites. But Jehu did it 
in sublilty. It was a lie all through, but 
as none yet knew Jehu’s religious beliefs 


it passed for truth. The Bible narrates 
facts often without comment, but we know 
that this deceit was no part of the Divine 
plan for restoring the worship of Jehovah. 
Jehu was a fierce strong man whose wrath 
God caused to praise him,and not one whose 
conduct is given as a model for others to 
follow. Worldly policy had doubtless 
much to do with his zeal in destroying the 
Baal worshippers, for they were of course 
‘bound up with the dynasty of Ahab, 
with all their interests and with their whole 
existence, and might be very dangerous 
to Jehu.” —~Keii. 

21. And they came into the house of 
Baal. The great temple of Baal at Sa- 
maria which Ahab had built. I Ki. xvi. 
32. There were 450 priests connected with 
its worship. And the temple of Baal was 
Juil. ‘In order to understand how such, 
numbers could find room, we must re- 
member that the ancient temples had vast. 
courts around them which could contain. 
thousands.” — Cook. 

22. That was over the vestry. The 
place where garments for the priests were 
kept. Compare Ezek. xliii. 13. 14. 

23. Jehonadab the son of Rechab. On his 
way toSamaria Jehu had taken Jehonadab 
into his chariot (see v. 15) and had asso- 
ciated him with himself in the revolution. 
He was Sheikh of the Kenites (the family 
of Moses’ father-in-law. Jud. i. 16) who 
had accompanied the Israelites to the Pro- 
mised Land. Num. x. 29, &c.” ‘ Jaho- 
nadab, the son of Rechab, seems to have 
been a man of integrity and influence 
among his own people in the days of 
Ahab. Seeing the danger that the utter 
dissoluteness of morals in Israel would 
affect the feeble tribe to which he belong- 
ed, he induced his people, or at least his 
own family, to make a solemn covenant 
that they would abide by the simple habits. 
that had so long belonged to them.’>— 
Lowrie, See Jer. xxxv. 8. But the worship- 
pers of Baal only. ‘‘ The presence of per- 
sons belonging to another religion was: 
usually regarded by the ancients as a pro- 
fanation of the rites.’—Cook. So this 
command would excite no suspicion. 

24 He appointed four score men with- 
out. Probably the temple bad but one or 
two doors and four score men could guard 
them. 

25. As soon as he had made an end of 
offering. Jeh. had ordered the offering, 
but of course the priests did the actual 
sacrificing. Jehu said to the guard. Not 
the eighty doorkeepers, but his own body- 
guard, who would be men chosen for their 
physical strength. And the guard and the 
captains cast them out and went. ‘*The 
words ‘ then’ and ‘ out ’ are both of them 
wanting in the original. The meaning is 
not that the guards cast the bodies out of 
the temple; they had no time for this ; 
nor was it their business; nor was there 
any object to be secured by doing it. 
‘ The guards cast and went.’ It is a terse 
and graphic description of the manner in 
which the guards went through the temple, 
casting the worshippers behind them as 
fast as they were killed, and pressing for- 
ward into the interior.".—7Zodd. And 
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the management of Indian affairs, which 
has supplied feeble or unwise management 
at some of the agencies, has prevented 
continuity and harmony in the Govern- 
ment’s work for the civilization of the In- 
dians. 

The remedy is simple in theory, but 
difficult, for manifest reasons, of execu- 
tion. 

The first and most important. requisite 
is a single, responsible, competent head 
for the management of Indian affairs, and 
charged with that duty only, who shall re- 
port directly :o the President, and who 
shall be looked to by the country ai large 
for a successful Indian management. 

An Indian service wholly free from the 
interference of partisan politics, which 
shall continue its policy and carry out its 
educational work undisturbed by changing 
administrations. 

While we do not advocate the complete 
transfer of Indian management to the War 
Department, we believe that all the ad- 
vantages which the advocates of that plan 
desire could be obtained by detailing many 
able and experienced army officers to serve 
as Indian agents, without the counterbal- 
ancing disadvantages which we think 

would result from so radical a change. 

This suggestion has especial force from 
the fact that a few army officers have in 
the past served as Indian agents with ex- 
cellent results. 


The appropriation of sufficient money 
by Congress to permit the education of 
all Indian youth, and the maintenance of 
a thoroughly effective service. Manifestly 
it is the part of wisdom to give money 
enough to do the work in hand if there be 
a thoroughly efficient executive officer to 
expend it. 

If the people of the United States in- 
struct both the national Executive and the 
national Legislature, through the press 
and pulpit, by private letter and by word 
of mouth, that it 1s their sovereign will 
that there should be an immediate and 
complete abandonment of the spoils sys- 
tem in the management of the Indians, 
there is no one to say them nay. Popular 
sentiment in the United States is the court 
of final appeal. In demanding such a re- 
form as this, the voice of the people will 
be the voice of God. 


CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
Vice Pres’t. 
Puiuie C. GARRETT, 
J. Ropman Paut, 
ALBERT B. WEIMER, 
RoBERT FRAZER, 
Henry S. Pancoast, 
Epwarp M. Wistar, 
O. W. WHITAKER, 
HERBERT WELSH, Sec’y. 
Henry HARtTSHORNE, 
H. L Waytanp, 
Cuar.es E. Pancoast, 
F, Hazen Cope. 


I concur in the above, except that I be- 
lieve the complete transfer to the army 
would be in the interest of honest admin- 
istration. J. ANDREWS Harris. 











estate have executed a deed of gift dis- 
posing of the residuary estate, valued at 
over $3,000,000, which was left to tiem 
absolutely under the last codicil and which 
has been the great bone of contention. 
They have evidently in this carried out 
the wishes of Mr. Fayerweather, although 
they have varied considerably in their 
gifts from the list of institutions selected 
by him. After some personal gifts they 
grant to the Northwestern University at 
Evanston, $100,000 ; to Union College, 
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Tue Execurors of the Fayerweather 


rather broaden and strengthen it by sup- 
plementary reading. 


A SuccessFuL InpusTRIAL SCHOOL — 
A brief statistical item relating to the col- 
ored population of Philadelphia, lately 
published, gave information concerning 
the number of church buildings they pas- 
sessed, and how many lodges of beneficial 
and secret societies they maintained, and 
how many of the race were doctors, den- 
tists, merchants, and so on, but failed to 
state the interesting fact that there had 
been established within a few years a school 
for the instruction of negro youth in the 





$100,000 ; Haverford College, $50,000 ; 
the University of the State of New York, 
$100,000; the University of Pennsylva- 


nia, $50,000; Brown University, $50,000; 
Harvard, $100,000; Wesleyan Univer- 


sity, $50,000 in addition to the $100,000 


given by the will; Princeton College, 
$100,000; Rutgers College, $100,000; 
Wells College, $50 000; Elmira Female 
College, $50,000; Vassar College, $50,- 
ooo; the Barnard School for Women 
connected with Columbia College, $100,- 
occ; Cooper Union, $200,000 for the 
Women’s Art School; Shattuck School 
at Faribault, Minn., $25 000; Lafayette 
College, $50,000 in addition to the $50,- 
000 given by the will; Maryville College, 
$50,000 in addition to the $100,000 given 
by the will; Trinity College, $50,000; 
Wabash College, $50,000; Marietta Col- 
lege, $50,000 in addition to the $50,000 
given by the will; and Yale College, 
$150,000 in addition to the $300,000 
given by the will. Any remainder is to 
be divided as follows: Yale College one 
part, Harvard College one part, Prince- 
ton College one part, the Women’s Hos- 
pital in the City of New York five parts, 
and the Presbyterian Hospital, New York 
State, one part. In addition to this the 
Women’s Hospital has $200,000 given 
outright besides the $10,000 of the will. 
The Society of St. Vincent De Paul in 
New York receives $50,000, and sums 
ranging from $10,000 to $25,000 each 
are given to nine other local hospitals. 
All the gifts except the residuary one are 
to be devoted to some building or en- 
dowment to perpetuate the name of Mr. 
Fayerweather.— Exchange. 


EaRLHAM NOTES.—Quite a tendency 
has developed lately among the students 
to form clubs for study along definite 
lines. The best organized, perhaps, is 
one among the young men called the 
Anglican, limited to fifteen members. 
The avowed purpose is the study of Eng- 
lish masterpieces, and the production of 
original papers. They are now studying 
Shakespeare’s Othello. The Professor of 
English Literature, W. W. Trueblood, is 
a member ex officio. Thirteen young 
ladies who call themselves Queens of the 
Round Table meet weekly for the study 
of Mythology. Prof. Hodgin also leads 
a class in the study of Hegel’s ‘* Philoso- 
phy of the State.” It is believed that 
these clubs will not. only not interfere 
with the regular college work, but will 











industrial arts. This school is an annex 
of the Institute for Colored Youth, lo- 
cated on Bainbridge street below Tenth, 
and, as is generally known, is under the 
exclusive control of Friends, Francis J. 
Coppin being the efficient principal. J. 
E. Hill is Secretary of the Industrial De- 
partment. 


Opportunity to visit the Industrial De- 


partment, which had been desired fora 
considerable time, was afforded a few 
evenings ago—the building being open 
during three evenings of the week. Only 
a small proportion of the learners are 
pupils of the Institute. The important 
place which the trades’ school fills, will 
be recognized when we bear in mind the 
fact that negroes, even though desirous of 
learning and following the ¢rades—which 
they are so often advised to do—will not 
readily find admission, perhaps not at all, 
in the unions in company with the whites. 
To be sure, they can readily fill the posi- 
tion of hod-carriers, yet that requires no 
special instruction, in shops or in schools, 
only to begin at the lowest round of the 
ladder. 


A steady carrier of mortar and wheeler 
of bricks, is, however, an important fac- 
tor in the building trade, and so as we 


step into the one large room of the ground 
‘floor, several young colored men, near 


the door, are seen mixing and loading up 
mortar, and carrying or wheeling it to the 
plasterers and bricklayers.. Two or three 
little rooms on the right have been par- 
titioned off and lathed, and some of the 
workers are covering the lath with the 
rough mortar, while near by one or two 
others are putting on the smooth ‘ white 
coating,’’ and modeling a moulded cor- 
nice. In various parts of the large room 
plain walls are being built, brick arches 
are being turned, and chimneys and fire- 
places constructed. Several hands are 
occupied, meanwhile, in removing with 
hammer or trowel the mortar adhering to 
the bricks which had been used in previ- 
ous experimental erections. An experi- 
enced white foreman is employed in this 
department. A printed copy of the late 
report of work done outside the school, 
gives several long lists of well-remunerated 
jobs attended to by some members of the 
plastering and bricklaying classes. 

The other trades taught, additional to 
the two above mentioned, are carpentry, 
printing, shoemaking and tailoring. Total 
number of pupils on the roll, 107. Some 
instruction in the simpler parts of har- 
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ness-making, might perhaps be advantage- | meet only to be purged away by she Fire 


ously introduced into the shoemaking 
shop. There is also room for a painter's 
shop up-stairs, and should there be a fur- 
ther extension of the work, a plumber’s 
shop and smithy would doubtless prove 
valuable additions. 

It should be added that on four after- 
noons of the week, instruction in sewing, 
dressmaking nnd cooking, is given to 
quite a number of the female pupils— 
these branches having been introduced by 
the principal before the industrial build- 


ing was erected.—/J. W. Leeds, in Phila- 
delphia Friend. 








JOHN WESLEY’S TESTIMONY. 


The words we cite were penned in Wes- 
ley’s youth; but they were re-affirmed by 
him again and again in his wonderful ca- 
reer: 

“It is now two Years and almost four 
Months since I left my Native Country, 
in order to teach the Georgian Indians, 
the Nature of Christianity: But what have 
I learn’d myself in the mean Time? Why 
(what f least of all suspected) that I who 
weat to America to convert others, was 


never myself converted toGod. Jam not 


mad tho’ I thus speak; but J speak the 
Words of Truth and Soberness ; it haply 
some of those who still dream may awake, 
and see, that as I am, so are they— 

‘*Are they read in Philosophy? So 
was I. In Antient or Modern Tongues ? 
So was Ialso. Are they versed in this 
Science of Divinity? 1 too have studied 
it many years. Can they talk fluently 
upon Spiritual Things? The very same 
could Ido. Arethey plenteous in A/ms ? 
Behold, I gave all my Goods to feed the 
Poor. Do they give of their Labour as 
well as of their Substance ? I have la- 


bour’d more abundantly than they All.” 


Are they willing to Suffer for their Breth- 
ren? I have thrown up my Friends, 
Reputation, Ease, Country; I have put 
my Life in my Hand, wandering into 
strange Lands; I have given my Body to 
be devour'’d by the Deep, parched up with 
Heat, consumed by Toil and Weariness, 
or whatsoever God should please to bring 
upon me, But does all this (be it more or 
less, it matters not) make me acceptable 
to God? Doesall Lever did or can, £now, 
Say, give, do or suffer, justify me in his 
Sight? Yea, or the constant Use of all the 
Means of Grace? (which nevertheless is 
meet, right and our bounden Duty.) Or, 
that J know nothing of myseif, that I am 
as touching Oatward, Moral Righteousness 
blameless? Or, (to come closer yet) the 
having a Rational Conviction of all the 
Truths of Christianity ? 

** Does all this give me a Claim to the 
Holy, Heavenly, Divine Character of a 
Christizn? By no means. If the Oracles 
of God are true, if we are still to abide 
by the Law and Testimony; all these 
Things, tho’ when ennobled by Faith in 
Curist, they are Holy, and Just and 


Good, yet without it are Dung and Dross 





that never shall be quenched. 


‘¢ This then have I learn’d in the Ends 
of the Earth, that I am fallen short of the 


Glory of Gop; that my whole Heart is 


altogether corrupt and abominable, and 
consequently my whole Life (seeing it 
cannot be that an Evil Tree should dr ing 
forth good Fruit;) that alienated as 1 am 
from the Life of Gov, am a Child of 


Wrath, an Heir of Hell; that my own 
Works, my own Sufferings, my own 
Righteousness, are so far from reconciling 
me to an offended Gop, so far from mak- 
ing any Atonement for the least of those 


Sins, which are more in Number than the 


Hairs of my Head, that the most specious 
of them need an Atonement themselves, 
or they cannot abide his Righteous Judg- 


ment; that Aaving the sentence of Death 
in my Heart ; and having nothing im or of 


myself to plead, I have no Hope, but that 
of being justified Freely, thro’ the Re- 
demption that isin Jesus ; Lhave no Hope, 
but that if I seek I shall find the Christ, 
and be found in Him, not having my own 


Righteousness, but that which is thro’ the 
Faith of Christ, the Righteousness which 


ts of Gop dy Faith.”’ 


—-e 





For Friends’ Review. 


PLORIDA. 





This State well deserves itsmame. The 
peninsula, stretching far to the south, and 


warmed on either side by the tepid waters 


of the Gulf Stream, abounds in floral life 
the entire year. As the traveller passes 
up the noble S:. John’s river he becomes 
fully aware of this as he notices the pal- 
mettos, the live oaks draped with the long 
Spanish beard moss, or the rich vines 
trailing up the branches of many a tall 
shrub, and lining the margin of the quiet 
river. At intervals between the various 
landings orange groves meet the eye. At 
this season of the year the annual crop is 
mostly secured and sent to the north, but 
not unfrequently the bright golden fruit is 
seen in clusters, strongly contrasting with 
the rich evergreen leaves, while the scent 
of the snow white flowers is wafted far 
along, filling the air with fragrance. To 
enj>y this fully, one should spend an hour 
wandering under an orange grove of 
twenty or thirty years’ growth, whose 
branches meet overhead. Then, fully sati- 
ated with the odor, he will find hundreds 
of the fruit lying around, that are never 
saved for the market, many of which are 
equally good if used at once. Although 
there is a penalty of five dollars for tres- 
passing in a grove and taking a single 
orange, every owner will readily permit 
one to eat the fallen oranges ad /iditum. 
After picking, the fruit is sized by run- 
ning down an inclined groove, wider at 
one end, and as the oranges roll down, 
they fall into bags or bins placed under- 
neath, thus sifting them so that they can 
exactly fill boxes with 112, 128, 176, 200, 
225 or 250 in each. 
material for these boxes is sent from Maine, 
costing the orange grower fifteen cents 





A large supply of 


each. The sides are fared from pine logs 
steamed. 


Many of the trees live toa great age. 
Two years ago one at St. Augustine died, 
which was stated to have lived 490 years,. 
the last crop being 40 000 oranges. 


Notwithstanding an occasional freeze 
that will kill all the buds, and partially de- 
stroy the young fruit or even small trees, 
young orchards are annually set out. Too 
many persons, however, depend almost ex- 
clusively upon the sales in a northern mar- 
ket. Instead of raising the several va- 
rieties and neglecting the cultivation of 
other products, early vegetables and ber- 
ries, if properly attended to, would well 
remunerate the Floridian farmer. Figs 
and the rearing of silk worms would be in 
some cases a profitable investment. 


On the Orange Belt railway between 
Sanford and Tarpon Springs we pass 
through a variety of scenery, although the 
sand is everywhere a principal feature.. 
Perhaps the most attractive objects are the 
orange groves and the lakes so numerous 
that at every successive mile they are to 
be seen, in some cases mere circular ponds. 
one hundred feet or more in diameter, to 
lakes as large as Apopka, fifteen miles in 
width. Groups of stately palmettos occa- 
sionally vary the scene or the towering 
trunks of the Southern pine. P Australis 
rise from the ground to a height of 70 to 
80 feet. An article not unlike the cocoa-nut 
matting is now made at Savannah from the 
dried leaves or needles torn so as to form 
material to be woven and dyed. Now an@ 
then we skirt a low hummock, covered 
with dense shrubbery, whence muck or 
decomposed vegetable fibre is often taken, 
forming with sand an excellent soil. 
Everywhere in the pine woods, blackened 
stumps or logs are noticed, charred by the 
annual spring burnings of the tall dried 
grass. 


After a ride of 124 miles from Sanford, 
the traveler reaches Tarpon Springs, a 
neatly built town of 400 inhabitants within 
three miles of the Gulf. It is a winter 
resort of invalids from the North, attract- 
ed by its mild and equable climate. One 
of the objects of interest is the beautiful 
winding bayou at the edge of the town, 
dotted with elegant boat and bathing 
houses. It is alive with fishing and plea- 
sure parties, who ofttimes go out to the 
Gulf and around the lighthouse or from 
the many insular reefs supply themselves 
with sea shells found in abundance on its 


quiet shore, Joun Couns 
Tarpon Springs, Fla., Third mo., 1891. 


—ae 8 Oo 





For our knowledge of first principles, 
says Saint Augustine, we have recourse to 
that inner truth that presides over the 
mind. And that in-dwelling teacher of 
the mind is Christ, the changeless virtue 
and eternal wisdom of God to which every 
rational soul has recourse: But so much 
only is revealed to each as his own good 
or evil will enables him to receive. 
Augustine, de Magist. 38. t. t. p 916. 
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RURAL. 


It hardly needs a committee of the 
legislature to investigate the habits of the 
English sparrow, which has been gener- 
ally voted a nuisance in the country 
zegions immediately surrounding the 
cities, where they most do congregate. 
‘The report of Dr. B. H. Warren, pub- 
dished by the authority of the State, 
arraigns the sparrow in this fashion: 
«The English sparrow, as this species 
«(Passer domesticus) is commonly known 
throughout the United States, is univers- 
lly despised by farmers, fruit growers and 
naturalists, because of its pernicious habits. 
In the spring it feeds largely on the fruit 
‘Duds of trees, bushes and vines, chief 
among which may be mentioned the pear, 
apple, peach, plum, cherry, currant and 
grape. Different garden products, such 
as lettuce, beans, peas, cabbage, berries, 
pears, apples and grapes are greedily fed 
upon. The sparrow greatly damages the 
corn crop, tearing open the husks, de- 
vouring the tender part of the ear and 
* exposing the remainder to the ravages of 
insects and to atmospheric changes. It 
alights in fields of oats, wheat and barley, 
_ consuming a large quantity, and, by 

swaying to and fro on the slender stalks 
and flapping its wings, showers the re. 
mainder on the ground.’’ Add to this 
indictment the fact that the sparrow is 
charged with killing the young of other 
birds and driving song birds from the 
lawns and fields, and one may understand 
why the killing of English sparrows and 

* destruction of their nests at all seasons is 
now legalized. What further proceedings 
are contemplated the resolution proposed 
in the legislature does not state.— Phi/a- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


GREEN Manurinc.—Dr. G. C. Cald- 
well, of Cornell University. Following 
is an abstract: We practice green manur- 
ing with a view ot adding something to 
the soil. The ash of plants is derived 
entirely from the soil, therefore when a 
plant is plowed under the land is none the 
richer in ash ingredients, but the phos- 
phates may be in a condition to be more 
easily taken up by the plant. Some plants 
have better powers of digestion than 
others, and deep-rooted plants can get 
more fertility by being able to arrest in 
the subsoil the fertility that has escaped 
beyond the reach of ordinary plant roots. 
Certain elements of plant growth are 
taken from the air, and these are added 
to the soil when the plant is plowed under. 
The benefits of green manuring are: 1. It 
adds humus, 7. ¢., vegetable matter, which 
makes clay soil crumbly and gives sandy 
soil more body. 2. It makes the soil 
‘warmer, and lets in the air to increase 
chemical action. 3. It admits carbonic 
acid: gas, which renders plant fo.d more 
assimilable. 4. Supplies the soil with 
large quantities of nitrogren, a very pre- 
cious plant food, made especially so be- 
cause it 1s used in large amour.ts by plants, 
is apt to be lost by leaching through the 
soil, or from the manure heap, or by 





escaping into the air, and for the reason 
that it is the most costly plant food on the 
market. The leguminous plants are the 
best for green manuring. Clover sends 
its roots down deep into the subsoil and 
restores the nitrogen that would otherwise 
be lost. It has many roots and a bulky 
top, which form a large quantity of humus; 
it gathers free nitrogen trom the air, thus 
adding large quantities of fertility to the 
soil. Lupine and peas gather nitrogen 
from the air and make valvable humus, 
but do not have deep growing roots. Rye 
and buckwheat, so universally used for 
green manuring, do not have deep-grow- 
ing roots, nor do they have the power of 
taking free nitrogen trom the air. Green 
vegetable matter is not plant food until it 
has become decomposed. This decay is 
brought about by the action of bacteria, 
hence it is necessary that the conditions 
favorable to the growth of bacteria be 
maintained. These conditions are: 1. 
Free access of air ; therefore the soil must 
be well drained, for air and water cannot 
occupy the same place at the same time. 
2. Warmth; therefore, plow the crops 
under early in the fall, so that there will 
be three weeks of warm weather for the 
bacteria to work, and plow shallow so as 
to let the air in. Then harrow the sur- 
face lightly to keen the ground moist. 
The discussion which followed Dr. Cald- 
well’s paper brought out the facts that 
rye is considered valuable on account 
of its habit of growing quickly, and 
shading the ground during the dry, hot 
season, and that buckwheat serves the 
triple purpose of shading the ground, 
eradicating weeds and leaving the surface 
in a mellow condition. Prof. Saunders 
found the pea desirable on account of its 
vitality in germinating.—Farmer’s Review. 

AsparaGus Beps —To secure strong 
and succulent shoots of asparagus, the 
beds will need attention in clearing off any 
weeds and top-dressing. The mode of 
procedure will depend principally upon 
the formation of the beds and the course 
of treatment they have hitherto under- 
gone. It is an old, but wrong practice 
to fork over the beds in the autumn and 
apply a heavy dressing of manure, and at 
this season of the year to dress up the 
beds by digging the soil out of the alleys, 
paring down the sides of the beds, and 
piling the same on to the tops of the 
asparagus. The result of this is that the 
roots in time are at a considerable depth 
below the surface and away from the bene- 
ficial influence of sun and air, the produce 
in consequence being very scanty and poor 
in quality. Digging the soil out of the 
alleys and paring down the sides of the 
beds cannot but have a very weakening 
effect upon the roots and succeeding 
crops. Unless in cold clay soils, raised 
beds with alleys between often give a 
scanty return, and, in addition to the 
roots receiving injury by being cramped 
and exposed, they suffer very much in 
times of drought. In those cases where 
the crowns are not nearer the surface than 
about 4 inches, and the crop has not 
hitherto been satisfactory, this may be 


improved by carefully removing the soil 
to this depth and spreading over the sur- 
face a layer of rotten manure and burnt 
garden refuse in equal parts to the depth 
of 2 inches. I should not spread any soil 
over the top-dressing. An occasional 
after-dressing of salt, soot, and guano in 
equal parts at intervals of a fortnight 
throughout the growing season cannot 
otherwise than be very beneficial to the 
succeeding crops. If the site is naturally 
well drained and the soil of a sandy 
nature, I should fill up the alleys level 
with the surface with the rotten manure, 
burnt garden refuse, and soil in equal 
parts. Into this the roots will ramify, 
and in succeeding years the crop will be 
much improved. 


BEDS ON THE LEVEL.—This is the best 
system in which to grow asparagus, as the 
roots are equally over the surface and not 
Hable to suffer from extremes of drought, 
or even by injury to the side roots... Beds 
on the level are generally very productive, 
especially where a top-dressing of rotten 
manure and burnt garden refuse is applied 
annually. On very light and sandy soils 
the burnt refuse might be omitted, but I 
have proved its value beyond doubt on a 
very heavy and wet clay soil. On cold 
clay soils, if planted directly on the 
natural level, the roots are apt to perish 
during cold and wet winters, and however 
beneficial moisture may be in the produc- 
tion of a good crop, when allowed to re- 
main stagnant about the roots it kills these 
off wholesale. To overcome the difficulty 
on a cold clay soil and still have the bed 
on the level, the whole surface of the bed 
in our case was raised 18 inches above the 
natural surface of the garden, and better 
produce there could not possibly be. 


FORMATION OF New BEps —Where there 
are not sufficiently established beds, others 
should now be prepared, either for sowing 
seed where this course is decided upon, or 
for planting one or two-year-old roots. Of 
course it is too early either for seed sowing 
or planting crowns, as these latter more 
often than not fail to grow if planted 
before starting into growth. Where the 
site is well drained and the soil a light or 
sandy loam, trenching and working in a 
good dressing of decayed manure are all 
that is really necessary, and just previous 
to planting fork in a fair dressing of burnt 
garden refuse, or even good dry road 
scrapings. Ditch or pond clearings when 
sufficiently pulverized are excellent for 
working into asparagus beds. Thick 
planting should be avoided, this alone 
very often causing weak growths, The 
plants should be 2 feet apart and the same 
distance between the rows, and between 
every second and third row 3 feet.— Zhe 
Garden. 


ee 


Tuovu which hast shewed me great and 
sore troubles, shalt quicken me again, and 
shalt bring me up again from the depths 
of the earth. ; 
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Correspondence. 





From Mexico. 
Editor of Friends’ Review : 

There was quite an interesting meeting on 
the 8th of this month in Matamoras meet- 
ing-house. S.A. Purdie and Julio Gonzalez 
Gea gave us an account of recent work in 
the southern part of the State, from which 
we learned that meetings are now held regu- 
larly in Horcasitas and Jicotencatl, as well 
as in all points previously occupied. In the 
former town there are five or six believers, 
and inthe latter our old friend, Felipe Gar- 
cia, has shown his interest by offering a 
house and lot as a residence for the minister 
who may settle in Jicotencatl, They alsc 
told us of increased contributions from the 
native church for the support of our mis- 
sionary in Quintero. In Victoria the contri- 
butions for this purpose average over five 
dollars a. month, and in each of the other 
meetings something is done in the same line, 
and, except in one meeting, all give more 
than a year ago. 

In our own meeting two matters of special 
importance were discussed. Julio Gonz, 
Gea spoke feelingly of Luciano Mascorro’s 
evident gift in winning his way in anew 
field, and of the different congregations 
already estabiished by him, and proposed 
that he should spend most of his time in 
Mendez, San Fernando and Punta del 
Monte. Bro. Mascorro expressed his wil- 
lingness to go, and as his going would leave 
the church in Matamoras without a minister, 
it was decided that it would be for the ad- 
vancement of the church to have Gertrudis 
Uresie here. Of course, we knew that if 
she came to the city, the, ranch, without her 
supervision would no longer support her, so 


the question of ways and means was to be | income has come from office sales, or from 


| sums specially donated to the printing work, 


settled. 5. A. Purdie told us that it was 
needless to apply to Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee ; that they have already all they can 
carry. Julia Ballinger informed us that 
Women Friends of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
would pay $10 a month to a Bible reader, 
and one of our members suggested that we 
try what we could do to supplement that 
sum, A Mexican Colonel who was present 
offered to give one dollar a month, paying 
the first dollar at once. Others offered to 
give in proportion to their means, making in 
all twelve dollars a month, which this church 
pledges for the support of our own minister, 
including what is given by the Missionary 
Society. 

The present visit of our brethren from 
Southern Tamaulipas was not expected a 
a few days before it took place. The Stamp 
Inspector visited the Printing Office a few 
days ago, and seeing a large stock of books 
on hand, appraised them at what similar 
size and binding would cost elsewhere. As 
he also calculated the value of the presses 
at what they cost when new, he made out 
that we had a thousand dollars more than 
the law allows to be carried free of stamps, 
thus making us liable to the pains and pen- 
alties fixed, or rather left doubtful, by the 
Stamp Act, 

Luciano Mascorro signed the official 
* Act of Inspection” without objecting to the 
over-valuation, being confused, he said, at 
being held responsible for an invoice of 1884, 
insufficiently stamped. 

Samuel Purdie set out from Victoria as 
soon as notified of the danger of losing the 
greater part, perhaps the whole, of the office. 
On consulting a lawyer he told us that we 
could continue work if we gave a sufficient 
bond to secure the payment of the fine, but 
that the bond might be collected at any time 








after 24 hours from its signature, and that 
the chance of getting the money back, once 
it was paid, was sufficiently doubtful. ‘Your 
case is defensible. The assessment is prima 
facie evidence that the value is less than the 
amount fixed by law as requiring stamped 
books, but the decision is uncertain, and 
may be long delayed.” He advised us to 
have the office removed from Luciano Mas- 
corro’s residence und have his management 
cease. As it is assessed, and all invoices 
are made out in S. A. Purdie’s name, he 
thinks this will save us from trouble. 

After consultation with each other, it 
seemed to be advisable to have Z/ Ramo 
de Olivo,our monthly paper, removed to 
Victoria. Frora there it will reach most 
subscribers five days sooner, while the heavy 
book work might remain here, thus saving 
the duties on pasteboard and paper, Mata- 
moras being in the Free Zone. No time 
was lost, The two smaller presses are-now 
in Victoria, with type enough to run them. 
The large press, the books, and stereotype 
plates are next door to W. A. Wall's school, 
aud the office is—if we may trust our lawyer 
—safe. S.A. Purdie kept the press running 
at full speed until a few hours before taking 
it to the Custom House, to be weighed and 
delivered to a freighter. Meanwhile other 
hands were moving the rest of office mate- 
rial, We have eight cartloads of books, 
but as they are not published with a view to 
profit, we get from most of them only about 
enough to defray expense of circulation, 

We have, of course, had a good deal of 
expense—unavoidable, unless we were to 
lose all already invested, including stereo- 
type plates for several books, and whole 
editions of others. We have been trying to 
make the office self-sustaining, the profits on 
school books helping the circulation of re 
ligious works. For several years all our 


on condition of publishing some particular 
book. In this way we have received grants 
from Mosher Fund of N.E. and N., Y. 
Meetings, but except from Philadelphia Wo- 
men Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association 
we have had no donations which could be 
used for printing work in general. Not one 
dollar from the General Mission Fund has 
been used in spreading the printed page. 
No mission in Mexico has printed more than 
ours, and all cost much more, most of them 
from four to ten times as much, I trust un- 
der the circumstances, our friends will help 
us dberally this time. We appeal to all who 
wish to help spread an evangelical literature 
in Spanish-speaking America. 

All remittances should be sent either to 
Samuel A. Purdie, C. Victoria, Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, or to Wm, A. Walls, Box 27, 
Brownsville, Texas, 

’  Witiiam A, WALLS, 
Haverrorp Couisce, Pa. 
Editor of Friends’ Review: 

I am sending thee a full report of a lec- 
ture, or sermon, on “ Friends,” preached in 
Cambridge, England, recently. It is very 
cheering reading, 4nd some of it is an ad- 
monition which we need to take heed to. 
But how different the tone is from what used 
to be heard on similar occasions: as, for in- 
stance, in Curteis’ Bampton Lectures. Does 
it mean that we have died and that we are 
hearing the kind things said at the fneral ? 
Or is it that God is giving us a place again 
in the hearts of the people and not merely 
in the interests of the religiously archeolog- 
ical ; and that he means to give us again an 
active interest in the well-being of men, and 
a commission to preach with renewed pow- 
er on all that affects that well-being ? 

J. R. HARRIS. 


Died. 


DEAN.—Not to death, but to life, has 
passed one who served her generation, 
Eliza Lippincott Dean, wife of the late George 
H. Dean, and daughter of the late Caleb W, 
and Mary J. Taylor, died First month 22d, 
1891, at her home in Avondale, near Cincin. 
nati. In her life were reflected the earnest 
Christian and philanthropic purposes of her 
parents, and her strength and independence 
of character fitted her to fill a position of un- 
usual responsibilities. While a most consci- 
entious and devoted parent, her interest en- 
circled many relatives and friends, She had 
7 served the church in different capacities, 
and her influence was strongly felt in the 
community in which she lived, 

To the close of her life her self-sacrifice 
and nobility of nature were shown to a re- 
markable degree. In entire dependence upon 
her Redeemer, and resting upon the as- 
surance, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee,” she 
entered among “those who serve Him day 
and night.” 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest U. 
S. Government Food Report. 


— 


YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND, WITH 

experience, wishes a position as Com- 
panion or Care-taker for an invalid. Ad- 
dress JOSEPHINE WINNER, Westtown, Pa, 


A ICE LEWIS, 321 N. WALNUT ST., 

West Chester, Pa. Agent for London 
Friend, British Friend, and Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner, Two former $1.50 each per 
year; Examiner, $1.66, all in advance. 
Annual Monitor for 1891, 60 cents. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 891. 





Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 4 mo. 20. 
Dublin, Dublin, Ireland, 4 mo. 29. 
London, London, England, 5 mo, 20. 

New York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 5 mo. 29. 
New England, Portland, Me., 6 mo, 12. 
Canada, P ckering, Ont., 6 mo. 26. 

North Carolina, High Point, N. C., 8 mo. 5. 
Ohio, Mt. Pleasant, O:, 8 mo, 27. 

Lowa, Oskaloosa, Ia., 9 mo. 8. 

Western, Plainfield, Ind., 9 mo. 18. 
Indiana, Richmond, Ind., 9 mo, 30. 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 10 mo. 9. 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., t1 mo. 6. 











We solicit your order for Tailoring 


“ Excellence” 


at the lowest possible ‘‘ consider- 
ation’’ is our purpose. 


At your service 


E. O. Thompson, 
908 Walnut Street. 


Established 1856. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS 


FOREIGN.— Third mo. 17.—A terrible dis- 
aster occurred on the 16th inst, at the Arsenal 
of.Omdurman. It is reported that 100 Der- 
vishes were killed by an explosion there. 

A despatch from the Madrid correspond- 
ent, says that the Spanish Cabinet’s project of 
reciprocity with the United States contem- 
plates admitting into the Spanish Antilles 
United States industrial and agricultural pro- 
ducts at lower rates than those of any other 
nation, in exchange for the admittance into 
the United States, free of duty, sugar and mo- 
lasses from the Antilles. 

Third mo. 18.—The {first conversation by 
telephone between London and Paris was ex 
changed on the 17th and.was very successful. 

The British steamship Utopia, from Italian 
ports bound to New York with 7oo Italian 
emigrants on board, collided on the 17th inst. 
with the British iron-clad Rodney, anchored 
in Gibralar Bay, and sank soof after- 
ward off Ragged Staff. A southwest gale 
was blowing at the time of the collision. It 
is calculated that at least 570 of the 700 per- 
sons on board were drowned, Twenty of the 
ship's crew were saved, 

Third mo, 19.—Despatches from Rio Ja- 
neiro mention a manifesto issued against the 
policy of the Government. 

Third mo. 20,—Notwithstanding the strin- 
gent measures recently taken by the Gov- 
ernment to suppress brigandage in Cuba, 
kidnapping is still carried on at intervals, 
The latest work of the bandits was the carry- 
ing off of a youth near Santa Clara, who was 
kept in captivity until his friends paid the 
ransom of $510 demanded by his captors. 

The police of Paris on the 18th inst. raided 
and searched the houses of a number of lead- 
ing Boulangists. They also arrested MM. 
Granger and Roche, members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies who belong to the Patriotic 
League, and two Anarchist leaders named 
Morphy and Caron, onacharge of fomenting 
an insurrection and intending to incite a dis- 
turbance at a meeting in honor of M. Jules 
Ferry to be held the 21st inst. Many revolu- 
tionary documents have been seized by the 
police and will be used in evidence at the 
trial of the men in custody, 

The police seized at M. Caron’s residence 
a list containing the names‘of 1200 men so 
arranged in groups as to form military com- 
Panies, 

The Bonapartist leaders, in a series of in- 
terviews published to-day, have concurred in 
a determination to disregard Prince Napo- 
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leon’s will, and to recognize Prince Victor as 
the legitimate heir to the throne of France, 
A delegate from the Chilian Congression- 
al, or Revolutionary party, who was sent to 
Europe for the purpose of placing the posi- 
tion and views of that party before the Euro- 
pean Powers, has arrived here, He states 
that two-thirds of the people there are in favor 
of the insurgent party and that the latter 
have already a permanent hold on the north- 


ern provinces and their valuable resources ° 


of nitrate and guano. 

Third mo. 23.—A report comes from 
Chilian sources that Antofagasta is being 
bombarded by the insurgents. 

The President of Chili has given a gratu- 
ity, equal to a year’s pay, to all the officers 
of the navy of that Republic who refused to 
join with their comrades in the revolution. 

Recent newspaper advices from Valparai- 
so report that nearly all of the traffic upon 
the railroads of Chili has been suspended be- 
cause of a ceal famine in that country. The 
price of coal on the 17th of January was $55 
a ton and the supply almost exhausted. Un- 
less the blockade of the coal ports is soon 
raised, railway traffic and all industries re- 
quiring fuel will have to be entirely sus- 
pended. 

DomESTIC.— Third mo. 17.—Since the pas- 
sage of the Postal Subsidy bill there is talk 
of a line of mail steamers between some 
American port and Liberia. 


Third mo, 18.—Bills were passed on the 
17th inst. forbidding the employment in fac 
tories of children under the age of 13. 

A letter received in Montreal from a Gov- 
ernment official at St. John, Newfoundland, 
states that a movement is on foot, not for re- 
ciprocity, but for admission into the Ameri: 
can Union, and that a delegation will soon 
visit Washington, 

Third mo. 19.—The Wisconsin House of 
Representatives, on the 18th inst., passed a 
bill prohibiting the sale of opium without a 
physician's certificate, or to sell tobacco or 
Cigarettes to minors after notice forbidding 
such sale has been given by parent or guar- 
dian. 

Two public meetings of Irishmen have 
been held in Cincinnati, Ohio, condemning 
the arrival of the Irish Parliamentary envoys 
who are bringing their strife to the United 
States, and have pledged themselves to work 
against them. 

It 1s reported that J. W. Young, the son of 
Brigham, has made a contract tor building 
1500 miles of railroad in Mexico, and is to 
take in payment 2,500,000 acres of land, on 
which he proposes to locate a Mormon colony. 

Third mo. 20.—Thirteen cases of small- 
pox are reported in St. Louis. 

The Indian Bureau hassent a special agent 
to the Pine Ridge Agency to investigate the 
losses and damages sustained by the friendly 
Indians and other legal occupants of the 
Sioux Reservation during the recent Sioux 
outbreak. Congress at the last session ap- 
propriated $100,000 with which these claims 
are to be paid. 


Despatches from Texas say that, owing to’ 


the crevasses caused by the floods, the South- 
ern Pacific has been compelled to abandon 
two passenger and line freight trains. The 
Texas Transportation Company's road to 
Clinton, eight miles from Houston, is being 
gotten in readiness, and the Morgan steam- 
ers will take all through California freight 
around by way of the Gulf to Clinton from 
New Orleans, andthen by rail. Business by 
the regular route will not be resumed for 
three months. 

Third mo. 23.—The break in the levee at 
Concord, Louisiana, is said to be 500 feet 
wide and 15 feet deep. 
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JME 
all want FERRIS? 


in 
" 


CORSET WAISTS. 





Bold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
Circular. 


‘A FERRIS BROS. 


a Manufacturers, ‘ 
341 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOR REN!. FURNISHED, 


CARTRAFF COTTAGE. 


My cottage on Narragansett Bay, Newport, 
R. L., with Laundry, Bath-house, Pier, etc. Ad- 
dress, 


MURRAY SHIPLEY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





OR SALE OR RENT, NEWPORT. 
Pleasantly situated furnished house on 
Washington Street, Newport, R. I. Address 
Whipple & Derby, Newport, or Mrs, Eleanor 
Tatum 264 Water St., Cincinnati, O. 





OR RENT, FURNISHED, IN 
Moorestown, N. J., a 13 roomed house 
in complete order, all conveniences, electric 
lights and bells, 5 minutes from East Moores- 
town station. Apply to 
Joseru H. Roperts, Chalfonte, 
A:lantic City, N. J. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


SEVENTH YEAR, SPECIAL FEATURES. 
SELECT AND LIMITED PARTIES. 


For “ Itinerary,” address, 


HOWARDS. PAINE, A.M.,M.D., Albany, N Y. 


my 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER SELLING 5 OF 
THE 


HAYDOCK’S TESTIMONY 


Will receive in paper a Cloth-Bound one for 
Sunday - ool Library free. 

“ A charming story.” — Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

“Tt is a glass in which one may see how grand one may become.”.- Western 
Christian Advocate. 

“ Wherever it goes it will be an evangel.’"—Rev. BE. Braislin. 

“ Well-told for its purpose.” —Sunday-Sehool Times. 

“ Holds the reader by its interest to the close." —Sunday-Sehool World. 

* Ought to find its place in every Sunday-school library.”— Christian Herald. 

“No home-life more dear, no faith more clear and true, no human love more 
chaste.” — The Christian Cynosure. 

“ Never was history more terse.”— Denver Daily News. 

“Get it and read it, and let the children and neighbors read it”"— Boston 








per. Send for Sample, 
CHRISTIAN ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY 
810 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
“An effective illustration of a sublime principle.”— Rev. G. D. Boardman, 
D. “A sincere bit of work, full of true and tender feeling and clear 
insight into fundamental moral principles.”—Kev. Philip & Mozom. 


WANTED! ALADY 


To send out circulars, manage pleasant, steady homework 1 to 8 
hours daily. Good pay. Send 10c. (silver) for book teaching our 
New Art, with terms. SYLVAN CO., Box R, Port Huron, Mich, 








> When answering advertisements, you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 
mentioning the “‘ Friends’ Keview.” 
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[Third mo, 





THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. — 


| 
WEBSTER’S || 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





A GRAND INVESTMENT 
“for the Family, the School, or the Li 'e 
Revision has been in for over 10 Years. 
More than 100 editorial Cheee employed. 
$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
‘Bold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphletfree. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Caution! —There have recently been issued 
several cheap reprints of the 1847 edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, an edition long 
since superannuated. These books are given 
various names,—* Webster’s Unabridged,” “The 
Great Webster’s Dictionary,” “Webster's Big 
on “ Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
ry,” etc., e 
any announcements concerning them are 
very misleading, as the body of each, from A to 
Z, is 44 years old, and printed from cheap plates 
made by photographing the old pages. 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CAPITAL, . . $1,500,000.00 
SURPLUS *ronts* 303,424.86 


Offer for sale to investors. Six per cent Guaranteed 
Mortgages. six per cent Debenture Bonds, at par 
and accrued interest. These securities have sto d 
the test of years, and are the most desirable on the 
market, 

For further particulars apply to 

E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 


518 Walnut S8t., Philadelphia. 


Texas Farm Mortgages, Debenture Bonds, Vendor 
Lien Notes, or Purchase Moner Mortgares, 


Negotiated and Guaranteed by 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
* Established, 1872. 

Because of the conservative and careful methods 

of this Company, and the great fertility of the sec- 

tion, near Dallas, in which the loans are made, we 


believe these securities to be equal to the best now 
offered. 


CUNARD & FORSYTHE, Gen’! Agents, 


41? DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





incorporated Third month 22, (865. 


CAPITAL, - - ---- - 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on dem: 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Com 


r 


are ixvited to look into-that branch of the Trust De 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustwort 


8am’! R. Shipley, 


Henry Haines, 
T. Wistar Brown, 





Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury * William Hacker, Chas. Hartsborve, 


INVESTORS | 4™MERICAN FIRE 


Should get information about our Guaranteed 


Mortgages 
Bonds 
Stocks 


WE HAVE HAD 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVEST 


Never Lost a Dollar 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,000,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest, 


We never handle any security that we do not abso» 
lutely control. The investments we now have are as 
secure as any we have ever offered, and pay more 
interest than cny we have offered in the last ten 
years. We can refer to the leading banks in New York, 
and to our 4,000 patrons. Weare under the supervision 
of the Banking Department of New York State, 


J. B.WATKINS L.M.CO. 


319 Broadway, New Yorks 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
“¢ and PER CENT. DENVER, COL., 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest paid at the Girard Life Insurance, An- 
nuity and ‘trust Company, of Philadelphia. 


For sale by BENJ. H. SNHTH, 
LOANS andINVESTMENTS 


406 Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
4@- Letters of inquiry proniptly answered. 


Invest Your Money Carefully, 
Wisely, and with Judgment. 


5 to 6% FIRST MORTGAGES on Improved 
New York City and Brooklyn Property. 
Mortgage no case will exceed 50 to 60 
per cent. of value. 


6%% CALL LOAN CERTIFICATES from | 
#100 to $10,000 running from 1 to 3 years, | 


ainply secured. 
6% COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
6% HORSE RAILROAD BONDS. 


6% % DEBENTURE BONDS AND MORT- 
GAGES, issued by the Des Moines Loan and 


Trust Co.; examined and licensed by the 


Banking Department of the State of New 
York. 


Write for particulars as to the above and know for 
yourself the merit of the security you purchase, to 
RICHARD E. CARPENTER, 

Room 1035. Ne 121 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


- $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - 


DIRECTORS. 
James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 
Frederic Collin, 








artment which has the care of this description of property. It is presi 

y assistants. Some of them give their undivid 
The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

JOSFPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 


Wm. Longstreth, Asa 8. Wing, 
israel Morris, Philip C. Garrett, 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Company’s Bullding, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL ........20+0++20++++-8500,000,00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

other claims ....5.......++0+s00+++1,904,685.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.......... 455,708.82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 
$2,950,394.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS, 
Thos. H. Montgomery Alexander Biddl 
John T. Lewis, . Charles P. Pevet” 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillin 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Chas. 8, Whelen. 





GUARANTEED 6 P. ©. CERTIUFEIC E 
SHARING IN PROFITS ee 
10 PER CENT CERTIFICATES AT i01. 


INSTALMENTS CERTIFICATES FOR 
, SAVINGS. 

Send tor circular. Investments can be withdrawn 
on 3) davs’ notice. H. F. NEWHAL!., Ma ‘aver 
EKasiern Office Home -aving< and Loon Aseoe'a' ion 
of Minneayo.is, 533 Drexel Building, Ph lavelphia. 


Waar lag 


AT.THE LEAST COST. 
Dolan lis 


Wane 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TROST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


- $25,377,693.77 


and, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 


REC 


EIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 


— . OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
ded over by an officer learned in the law 


attention to its care and management. 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASAS8. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


Justus C, Strawbridge 


